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THINGS OF TO-DAY 



TT is the gift of great minds, whether they grow great in com- 
■'• merce, art or philosophy, to look beyond the present. Such 
men are those who build worlds No thought of self enters into 
their calculations of the day. Life holds a duty for them, and with 
that duty in their thoughts they look into the future as far as the. 
compass of their intellectual vision permits, and calculate their 
acts of to-day for the days when their dust and ashes shall be a 
part of the great Cpsmos which is the mysterious grave of all 
creation. Were it possible to extinguish from existence this qual- 
ity of man, we should relapse into a condition of barbarism like 
those doomed races of the Orient, in which the worship of self 
creates unheard-of crimes and sanctions monstrosities without a 
name. On the sepulchres of the extinct elegancies of a civiliza- 
tion controlled by no moral force, our great world whirls to-day, 
the best world that it ever has been, blotched with weaknesses 
and faults, it is true — for worlds made of men can be no more per- 
fect than the men themselves — but juster, more honorable, honest 
and generous than it ever was before. By successive stages, in 
the older nations, public-spirited men have built up to this end. 
Gifted with the prescience born of a discontent with their own 
time and its shortcomings, each in his way, more or less effect- 
ively, made his provisions for the good of those who were to fol- 
low him. He said to himself, as he passed in review the life of 
which he was a part : " To each of you, my poor friends, I can give 
little,.for you are too many. But I can give much to all of you, 
.and I will." This is the foundation of the only system of benefac- 
tion which will substantially benefit the world. It is all very well 
to feed the hungry body. That is easily done. But when the 
mind is fed, when the intelligence is advanced, when the man or 
woman who feels an instinct for better than mere drudgery for 
bread, is shown the way, a greater work is accomplished than if 
the city's streets were strewn with gold, easily picked up and as 
readily spent, an invitation to idleness instead of effort and accom- 
plishment— a bribe to the mercenary instincts of our race instead-^ 
of a spur to its innate capacities. 



I have been put in this strain of thought by the accidental cir- 
cumstance of having occasion to examine the donations made by 
Mr. Henry G. Marquand to the Metropolitan Museum of Art of 
this city. Mr. Marquand is one of the 'men among us who have 
looked beyond the present. He does not pause upon the threshold 
of accomplishment. With a clear vision and a wise thoughtfulness 
behind it, he travels on the path he marked-out for himself. He 
is. It I ma.y be permitted to invent such a hyperbole, the greatest 
collector in America, because he collects not for himself alone, but 
for a whole people and for all the world, 

» * * 

fT*^ special collection of Old Masters with which the munificence 
ot Mr. Marquand enriched the Metropolitan Museum of Art last 
year has received another splendid addition. This consists of seven 
pictures, which are said to represent a cost to the donor of over 
|8o,ooo. They comprise : A " Portrait of a Man," by Franz Hals, 
irom the collection of the Earl of Buckinghamshire ; a " Landscape 
with Cattle, ' by Albert Cuyp ; " The Wife of Franz Hals," painted 
py Hals himself, from the gallery of the Earl of Besborough, sold 
m 1848 to Lewis Jarvis Banker, of Kings Inn, Norfolk, Eng.. and 
purchased by Mr. Marquand from Martin Colnaghi ; " The Music 



Lesson," by Gabriel Metsu, formerly one of the gems of the Cart- 
wright collection ; a " Portrait of a Man," by Giovanni Battista 
Moroni ; a " Portrait of Archbishop Cranmer," by Hans Holbein, 
from the collection of Mr. Jesse, of Bathorn Park, Ruthm, North 
Wales ; and " The Mills," by Rembrandt. " It is a sombre land- ' 
scape," says the catalogue, " of a warm, brownish tone, possess- 
ing the unmistakable qualities of this consummate artist, is a 
picture of double interest, as it represents the man in the maturity 
of his powers, and presents to us at the same time his own repre- 
sentation of the old mill in which he was born. Heavy with rain, 
the dull, gray clouds are reflected in the waters of the canal, and. 
hang over the distant landscape, shadowing almost to obscurity 
the long line of mills that border the artificial stream. But the old 
red mill, which stands in the foreground, with its tiled roof, mas- 
sive walls and arched gateway, the moving figures, the quay, and 
the boats which drift upon the waters of the canal, dwell like 
Rembrandt himself, in a perpetual golden glow, despite the heavy 
atmosphere of the low lands of Holland. This is a rare and 
extraordinary work." 

* * * 

Previous gifts to the Museum by Mr. Marquand include " Haut- 
bois Common." by Old Crome, an excellent example, from the 
Sherington, Ellison, and Albert Levy collections, purchased from 
Mr. Sedelmeyer in i888; a " Man and Woman at a Casement," by 
Masacciq, from the Thomas J. Sanford and Lord Methuen collec- 
tions, purchased from the latter in 1883 ; a " Portrait of a Gentle- 
man," which is a superb little Terburg, purchased in London in 
1888; a fine bust portrait of "Olivares," by Velasquez, from the 
collections of the Prince of Peace, Mr. Buchanan and the Marquis 
of Lansdowne ; " Christ Presented to the People," by Lucas Van 
Leyden, which is famous by the engraving from the Baron Caron- 
dolet family in New Orleans; a "Landscape," by the younger 
Teniers, from the Marlborough sale, 1886; a "Virgin and Child," 
by Jan Van Eyck, from the King of Holland's sale, 1850, and the 
Beresford-Hope collection ; " A Young Woman Opening abase- 
ment," by Van der Meer of Deeft, purchased from M. Fillet, of 
Paris, in 1887; a " Landscape," by "Teniers the younger, from the 
collections of Mr. E. Smith, of Canterbury, and Mr. J. Humphrey 
Ward ; a " Portrait of a Gentleman and Lady," by Hoogstraaten, 
from Mr. Sedelmeyer ; " A Card Party," by Gaspard Netcher, 
Julienne sale, 1767 ; Ranelon de Boisset sale, 1777 ; Montribloud 
sale, 1784 ; Col. Hugh Baillie sale, 1858— also from Mr. Sedelmeyer; 
another "Teniers le jeune, "The Good Samaritan," from the Duke 
of Marlborough's sale, in 1886; a "Kitchen," by Zorg, from the 
W. H. Aspinwall sale, in 1886 ; a portrait of himself, by Velasquez, 
from the Prince of Peace and Lansdowne collections ; an " As- 
sumption," by Prudlion, from the artist William M. Hunt's private 
collection ; a " Deposition from the Cross," by Jan Van Eyck, 
bought in 1887 from the Hamborough family, at Ventnor, in the 
Isle of Wight ; a " Sea Coast," by Bonnington, from Mr. Sedel- 
meyer, in 1888; a "St. Michael," by Zurharan, secured from M. 
Bensusan, of Cadiz, in 1887; a large Gainsborough " Landscape," 
of the most majestic style, from the collection of Sir Francis Bol- 
ton ; and a " Portrait of a Lady," by Leonardo da Vinci, from the 
collections of Lord de Ros and Lord St. Leonard. 

* « * J 

Still other donations from the same source are the magnificent 
" Portrait of a Man," by Rembrandt, from the collection of Sir 
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William Knighton, once physician to George IV ; another similar 
subject from the same brush, "had from the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
in 1883 ; and still by Rembrandt, an "Adoration of the Shepherds," 
purchased in London in 1887. By Franz Hals are " The Smoker," 
which was exhibited at the Royal Academy, by Mr. R. G. Wilber- 
force, in 1887; and the " Portraits of Two Gentlemen," from the 
Gsells collection. From the easel of Reubens come "Susannah 
and the Elders," an admirable little picture ; a " Pyramus and 
Thisbe," which Mr. Eugene Benson, the distinguished painter, 
critic and expert secured for Mr. Marquand from a private collec- 
tion near Venice ; and a " Portrait of a Man," that belonged to 
Paul Methuen'as far back as 1766, and was purchased in 1886 from 
Lord Methuen. There are two grand Constables, " A Lock on the 
Stour," first shown at the Royal Academy in 1824, and purchased 
from Alfred Lucas, the brother of the engraver who engraved it ; 
and the "Valley Farm," a repetition of the famous work in the 
British National Gallery. By Vandyck we have a " Portrait of a 
Lady," exhibited at the Royal Academy, by P. P. Roupell, in 1875, 
and purchased by Mr. Marquand in 1886, and a portrait of "James 
Stuart, Duke of Richmond," etc., from Lord Methuen's collection: 
A "Girl with a Cat," by Gainsborough, from the Bolton collection, 
1887; " Saltash," by Turner, a little masterpiece of golden color 
and harmonious tonality, from the estate of John Miller of Liver- 
pool ; " Lady Carew," by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and " Miss Rich 
Building a House of Cards," by Hogarth, are more examples of 
the English school. There is a masterly " Landscape," by Jacob 
Van Ruysdael, purchased from Mr. Sedelmeyer in i886;ajurian 
Owens, " Portrait of a Lady," tot from the Brinley family, of 
Philadelphia, in 1883 ; another similar subject by Cornelius Jansen, 
from London, 1883 ; " Christ Before Pilate," by Lucas Van Leyden, 
from the Lord Methuen collection, 1886, once owned by Paul 
Methuen ; and by Velasquez " Balthasar Carlos," eldest son of 
Philip IV., which has belonged to Col. Hugh Bail ie and Charles 
Sackville Ball, and comes from the sale of the Conde de Albamera, 
in London, in 1827; another Velasquez is a portrait of the second 
wife of Philip IV., Queen Mariana of Austria, purchased through 
Martin Colnaghi, from the Duncan collection. 

« « » 

Even this splendid list does not exhaust the enumeration of Mr. 
Marquands generosities to the great museum over which he pre- 
sides. The fine portrait of Alexander Hamilton by John Trumbull is 
a gift from him. So is. George H. Boughton's delightful "Golden 
Afternoon " in the Isle of Wight. The Marquand collections of 
Battersea enamel, of objects in wrought iron of the Renaissance 
period, and of reproductions of ancient plate, in fac-simile, are 
only other features of the score for which America has to thank 
him.., And yet, while a single private citizen displays this royal 
generosity to the public, we are constantly confronted by the 
scandalous spectacle of the city which is endowed with such gifts 
higgling over the appropriation of a few annual dollars necessary 
to render the priceless treasures of the museum more accessible to 
the people. 

* * * 

Speaking of public donations, the will of the late Henry C. 
Gibson, of Philadelphia, has been made public. By it Mr. Gib- 
son's collection of paintings and works of art is left to his wife, 
Mary K. Gibson, to be kept together and enjoyed by her during 
the term of her natural life. From, and immediately after her 
death, all his collection of paintings and statuary, including his 
portrait by Bernard Uhle, are given to the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts, the same to be kept in a gallery by themselves, and 
to be known as the Gibson Collection. He also, gives to the 
Academy $5,000, to be held in trust, the income thereof to be ap- 
plied to keeping the Gibson Collection in good order and repair. 

* m * 

Mr. John Getz, so well known as the New York representative 
of S. Bing & Co., and as a designer and adviser in the decorative 
field, has developed a new side to his creative ability. He has 
undertaken the establishment of a theatre within a pistol-shot of 
Central Park, and in a locality in which, to my mind, a place of 
amusement of a high order has been long needed. Mr. Getz pro- 
poses to build a theatre in every way first-class and in keeping 
with the demands of the public, as well as artists of first rank, for 
whom a home is under consideration, superior in many ways to 
the usual stage surroundings. The site proposed is situated on 
Fifty-ninth street, between Madison and Park avenues, and will 
be bounded on the west by the Lenox Lyceum and on the east by 
the projected building of the City Board of Education. It in- 
cludes eight full city lots — four lots fronting on Fifty-nrnth street 
and four lots on Fifty-eighth street, making a depth of 200 feet in 
all. The building facing Fifty-ninth street will be 100 feet wide 



and 38 feet deep, seven stories high and absolutely fire-proof, and . 
will contain all the theatre entrances and proper exits ; vestibules, 
lobbies and fojrers, also the several main stairways leading to the 
auditorium. The offices and studios on the upper floors are to be 
reached by a separate entrance with wide staircase halls, and by 
elevator, and the first two floors will connect with the promenade- 
corridor of the theatre leading to Fifty-eighth street. The gen- 
eral character of the exterior will be simple in design with a clas- 
sical tendency, the principal feature of which is the arched main 
entrance to the theatre. The material proposed is very hard 
pressed Pompeian brick, or the new product, Pyrogranit, being 
hard and firm enough to receive a polish like granite, resembling 
this material in resistance and qualities. The interior vestibules, 
halls, lobbies, etc., will be entirely of polished Pyrogranit or 
marbles, and have mosaic floors. The entrance vestibule, with 
box-ofiice, will be in classic design. The main lobby, with stair- 
cases on either side, will be in the style of the First Empire, with 
polished marble columns, mosaic floor and leaded glass transoms. 
The general scheme of the design for the interior of the auditorium, 
with proscenium arch, boxes and balconies, will be in the style 
most prevalent in France during the last century — and of classic 
origin — light in tone with relief decorations and slight gilding : 
the flat surfaces to be in oil or encaustic painting, upon a hard 
cement plaster over perforated iron lathing : the drop and entre- 
act curtains, also the draping of all windows and boxes, to be light 
in tone, harmonizing with the character of the decorations. The 
promenade foyer, formed by a corridor some 65 feet long by 10 feet 
wide, on the left side of the parquet, will be fitted up in special 
style to receive collections of antique arms and armor, etc. This 
foyer is to lead to another corridor, 100 feet long, extending 
through to Fifty-eighth street, which is proposed to be used by 
people having carriages in waiting, away from the crowded street 
and cars, etc. The corresponding side opposite this promenade 
foyer will be an open court, with broad emergency exits. Broad 
stairs will lead to the spacious lobby and auditorium, and the 
grand foyer on the second floor, 56 feet long by 20 feet wide, 
formed by three large front rooms divided only by columns and 
arches, arranged to be closed off in the day time from the theatre, 
and used for recitals, lectures and painting exhibitions, with sep- 
arate entrance and use of elevator. The balcony will also have 
the long promenade foyer, and a staircase connecting with the 
parquet corridor, besides the open court and other exits. 

*■ * * 
It is proposed to make this corridor a gallery for portraits of 
actors and actresses of note, covering the history of the American 
stage. The galleries will be reached by special entrance, and 
have a corresponding exit to the other side ; also emergency exits 
through the open court to Fifty-ninth street, and with fire escapes 
to the Fifty-eighth street side exit. The seating capacity of the 
theatre will be about 1,400. The sanitation, plumbing and ventila- 
tion for the theatre and dressing-rooms will be of the best charac- 
ter. All the artists' dressing-rooms will be in a separate buildipg,, 
under a separate roof, and have direct air. All the buildings are 
to be heated by steam and lighted by electricity. The scene- 
room, carpenters' and painters' quarters will be under a separate 
roof, annexed. The apartments to be erected on Fifty-eighth street 
in connection with the theatre will ,be built of pressed Pompeian 
brick or pyrogranit, seven stories high, have well-arranged and 
light rooms, one family on each floor. The buildings together are 
estimated to cost from $380,000 to $400,000, built of fire-proof 
materials, and with every possible provision made for safe and 
easy exits. 

» * * 

Mr. Getz is, by the way, now established with the American Art 
Association at 6 East Twenty-third street, where he may be ad- 
dressed. 

* » * 

The eccentricities of our supernally gifted Custom House 
continue to excite amazement among the unenlightened. They 
have a'ruling now that no matter how old a book of foreign origin 
may be; it is dutiable to its full invoice value if it has a new bind- 
ing on it. Thus': all English books printed more than twenty 
years' are technically duty free. But if you buy a first edition of 
" Childe Harold " in London, and have it bound there, you must 
pay duty on the book and the binding. I know a bookseller here 
who had to pay duty on a set of the " British Dramatists," pub- 
lished in the last century, because they were bound on the other 
side, and less than a year ago my amiable and always genial and 
sympathetic friend, Mr. Robert Hoe, was pulled up with a short 
bridle on a first-folio Shakespeare which he had picked up at the 
usual bargain in the purlieus of St. Paul's Churchyard, and had 
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bound in dear old London, don't you know, because we have 
no binders in America, excepting Stikeman and Matthews and 
Smith and Bradstreet and a few more — not to mention that they 
charge more here than there. Mr. Hoe paid the duty on his first 
folio, and I verily believe has not got over it yet. His generous 
spirit is so expansive that he hates to be mulcted in small things, 
I suppose. But as the Spaniard says : whatever will be, will be, 
and, anyhow, Mr. Hoe runs his mechanical business on two con- 
tinents, and so can afford to pay a little duty to the native land, to 
which he charges more money than he asks for his presses abroad. 
He is bound to get even, anyhow, for the tariff which catches him 
on a book or two for a few dollars duty, allows him to squeeze an 
extra twenty-five per cent or so from the customers of his press- 
works, who are "protected" by McKinleyism. The only thing 
that interests me in the matter is the question where the line is to 

be drawn. 

* * » 

People are entitled to their opinions, especially when they have 
the courage to express them. Nevertheless, it is a pity that Mrs. 
Robert L.Stuart's opinions on Sunday exhibitions should have 
dep ived the Metropolitan and the Natural History Museums of 
the legacies she once intended for them. As far as its influence 
on the Sunday openings at these institutions is concerned, Mrs. 
Stuart's testamentary disapprobation will be about as effective as 
was Mrs. Partington's- mop with which she undertook to sweep 
back the sea. The world has grown since this good lady and her 
.good husband began to collect a fortune and its artistic and 
bibliographical trimmings. Indeed, I question, were Mr. Robert 
L. Stuart alive to-day, whether he would not relax the rigidity of 
his objections against an open Sabbath for institutions of public 
utility. It would have been, perhaps, better, and no less Chris- 
tianlike, had Mrs. Stuart carried out her original intentions, at the 
same time registering her objections to the Sunday openings at 
the Museums, and conceding them only as a public necessity. 

* * * 

The gift of the collection to the Lenox Library deprives it of 
much of its value to the public. The Lenox is a free library, it is 
true, but it is run in a manner as a private institution and is open 
only at hours of the day when idle people have time to visit it. 
The very first purpoSe of a great museum or library is to educate 
people who cannot buy the education of costly colleges, and this 
is defeated when such hours are set as prevent men and women 
who labor for a living, whether in trades or professions, from utiliz- 
ing.the advantages offered by its collections. The Lenox opens 
late in the morning and closes early in the afternoon. Its founder 
forbade the use of gas for fear of injury to the bindings of his 
books: Electric lighting rhight be introduced, it is true, but no 
one.'who knows how the library is managed will look hopefully for 
such a concession. Apart from the limitation of its utility by its 
settlement at the Lenox, there is another point to be considered in 
connection with the gift of the'Stuart collections to that establish- 
ment. This is, that the Lenox is, in fact, a private endowment, and 
will never engage the popular confidence like the Metropolitan 
Museutn, which, while the creation of individuals, enjoys by the 
method of its management a public prominence and importance. 
However, a gift is always a gift wherever bestowed, and according 
to her restricted lights, Mrs. Stuart did her best. The splendid 
unselfishness of her blameless and beneficent life, and the noble 
generosity of her end, entitle her to every honor that can be ac- 
corded a public spirited and sincere man or woman. She had her 
opinions and believed in them and upheld them, which is every- 
one's personal privilege. 

* * * 

"The Stuart collection of pictures is rather old fashioned, and 
while ample in numbers, there being upwards of two hundred and 
fifty works in it, contains a great deal that is of no value excepting 
as part of the record of modern artistic development. Examples 
of Diaz, Corot, Meissonier, Detaille, Troyon, Munkacsy, Knaus 
and a few other men of original inspiration and that force which 
renders the study of their productions valuble, are peppered in, a 
waste of mediocre and artistically valuable cajivases, Ijke the 
inanities of Barendt Cornells Koek-Koek, Meyer Von Bremen, 
Verbepeckhoeven, and even weaker and less individual painters of 
the minor schools. The most interesting department of the col- 
lection is that provided by the pictures of the American artists, of 
whom Mr. Stuart was a generous supporter in his day. These in- 
clude works by George W. Boughton, J. W. Casilear, F. E. 
Church, Eastman Johnson, William Hart, E. Fichel, J. F. Kensett, 
S. R. Gifford, M. F. H. De Haas, George Inness, Thomas Cole, 
Emanuel Leutze, Regis Gignoux, Asher B. Durand, Edwin White, 
A. F. Bellows, William T. Richards, Henry Inman, J. F. Cropsey, 
Jervis McEntee,T. W.Wood, A. F. Tait, Worthington Whittredge, 



S. J. Grey, Jasper F. Cropsey, Mount, Blauvelt, Huntington 
Rossiter, Lang, Loop, Mignot and Edward H. May. Many of the 
American pictures are the best examples of the artists procurable 
at the time, and if they should be hung together wlien the collec- 
tion comes to be displayed would constitute, perhaps, the most 
interesting group of this character in any public institution. I 
hope, when the question of hanging comes up, the powers that be 
at the Lenox may entertain this idea. It will be to the distinct 
benefit of their display. 

» * « 

Of the Stuart books, it may be briefly stated that the library 
comprises over 10,000 volumes, and was the product of leisure in- 
tervals snatched from the busy occupations of mercantile life dur- 
ing the series of years from 1828 until 1872, when Mr. Stuart 
retired from business. From that time to the last month of 1882 
he devoted himself to his favorite pursuit of augmenting and en- 
riching the library. He was aided in his labor by his friend Dr. 
J. E. Cogswell, whose rare bibliographical knowledge and critical 
acumen are sufficiently evinced in planning, collecting and cata- 
loguing the Astor Library in its early years. Mr. Stuart also had 
the benefit of the services of R. H. Browne as librarian, and to his- 
ripe experience in bibliography the collection is in no small degree 
indebted for its choice acquisitions. The library is one of un- 
usual interest and importance, alike as to its wide range and scope 
and the intrinsic value and character of the books. Each volume 
is superbly bound, and there are stately productions in the depart- 
ments of the fine arts, archaeology, architecture and natural his- 
tory that for the artistic state of the drawings and brilliancy of 
the impressions may be regarded as matchless. It is especially 
strong in natural history. One of the first works of note claiming 
attention is Audubon's great work on American ornithology. 
Another naturalist of scarcely less renown, Gould, has produced a 
magnificent series of illustrated works' on the birds of Europe, 
Asia, Australia, the Himalayas, and the humming bir3s. The 
series of thirty-five volumes is in the collection. In the same 
category may be mentioned the splendid productions of Elliot, the - 
naturalist. Many other illustrated works in natural history^ 
botany, and the other branches are embraced by the collection ; 
also original drawings of Algar and of autographs. One of the 
prominent features of the library is the great collection of Bibles, 
the missals, and the liturgies, numbering 440. The more im- 
portant of these is a manuscript of the Bible of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and afi early edition printed at Vienna, 1480, both of which 
have annotations. There is a choice copy of Dibdin's " Literary 
Reminiscence," and the department of archaeology includes the 
works of Lord Kingsborough on Mexican hieroglyphics in nine 
folio volumes. The library is rich in works of fine arts such as 
the galleries of Munich, Versailles, Dresden, the Vatican, Diissel- 
dorf, Pitti Palace, Florence, the " Musee Frangaise," and ' the 

"Musee Royal." ' ' 

* » * 

A cold shudder of horror may well chill the veins of owners of ' 
private art collections at the announcement in The Art Amateur 
that a great Art Loan Exhibition is to be held at the Madison 
Square Garden, from some time in November, 1892, until some 
time in January, 1893, in aid of the building fund of the American 
Society of Fine Arts. The objections that were raised as to the 
suitableness of our great New York amphitheatre when Mr. Elwell 
proposed his National American Salon scheme last winter, says 
the editor, are to be overcome in a very original way by the archi- 
tect of the building. A $50,000 guarantee fund has been provided, 
which,' considering the enormous rent of the building and the 
great cost necessary for equipping it for such an enterprise, the 
editor thinks does not seem too large. 

* * * 

The plain English of this project is that owners of pictures are 
to be called upon, once more, to denude their walls at the very 
season when they want to live in their houses and be comfort- 
able in them, in order to make money for a private association of 
painters, who wish to set themselves up housekeeping at the ex- 
pense of somebody else. It is certainly bad enough for a man to 
loan part of the paraphei-nalia of his home to some club for a 
few days or a week. When it comes to lending for a five or six 
months' term, the collector may well ask himself where the per- 
sonal pleasure of collectorship comes in. Things have come to 
that pass, apparently, when these chartered mendicants deny any 
private right to art property which they may want the use of. With 
the cool confidence of their own privileged impudence they gather 
together, resolved to hold an exhibition, and when they have got 
their plans all cut arid dried, set out to raid the private galleries of 
the city. What was once granted them as a favor, they now simply 
demand as a right, and the collector who dares to insinuate that 
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he really would like to have the use of his picture? himself, does so 
at the peril of being sharply turned over, both in the circle he has 
offended, and in the portion of the press with which certain mem- 
bers of this circle are affiliated. It is scarcely to be wondered at 
under the circumstances that collectors surrender themselves to 
this imposition, for that it is an imposition, no one but those who 
profit by it will be disposed to deny. Perhaps some day there will 
be a combination of collectors strong enough to resist the loan 
exhibition humbug. The present would not be a bad time for 
such a combination to be formed. 

* * * 

It looks very much as if there was to be a clash between this 

freat loan exhibition and the art-annex of the Chicago World's 
air. Pictures loaned to one can hardly be cleared in time to be 
loaned to the other. But, even if they are, where does the poor 
owner come in .'' 

* * * 

A curious and interesting story is told of the sale in Paris in 
December last of a collection of twenty-six pictures belonging to 
a M. Noury. M. Noury was a collector whom none of the dealers 
knew anything about. He bought his pictures years ago. Lately 
he wanted to sell them, and he offered them for 25,000 francs at 
private sale. The person to whom he offered them was an honest 
man, although a lawyer. He admitted that he would like to have 
the pictures, but advised their owner to put them up at auction. 
M. Noury did so, and instead of 25,000 francs realized over 92,000. 
For three Corots, which had cost him 600 francs apiece, he received 
59,000 francs, and for other pictures of the great school in propor- 
tion. A superb small Jules Dupre brought nearly 1 5,000 francs, 
and a little Isabey of the first fire over 10,000 francs. 

* * » 

An able young English mezzotinter, Mr. S. Arlent Edwards, has 
lately settled in this city. He has produced several attractive and 
forcible plates, for publication in trade channels, but is now en- 
gaged upon some work of his own selection and enterprise. He 
has in hand a. mezzotint portrait of Miss Ada Rehan, of Mr. 
Augustin Daly's almost classical company, of comedians, which 
promises to be the finest piece of theatrical portraiture on metal 
that has been made in America. 

' » * * 

The sale of the collection of Mr. Louis Prang, the famous art 
publisher of Boston, will be made at the American Art Galleries 
next month. An admirable catalogue of the collection has been 
made by Miss Charlotte Adams. 

* * * 

My Rotterdam correspondent notifies me that there has been 
recently added to the unique collection of Mr. W. H. Kohler, the 
dealer and expert of that city, a treasure of rare- antiquarian 
interest, as well as of high artistic value. It is a bas-relief, in 
alabaster, done by Joseph Rupert Hoffman in 1608. Hoffman was 
the sculptor whose work is one of the chief attractions of the 
cathedral of Trier. This piece, which is of semi-circular form, 
about seven feet in width at the bottom, represents "the Last 
Judgment, and contains some seventy figures. Among these 
figures are some of great power and dignity. The quaint com- 
bination of realism and of deep and impressive fantasy common to 
works.of religious art of this period is strongly marked. The 
piece is in excellent preservation, and evidently comes from some 
private chapel for whose altar it was originally carved. 

* * * 

I very much question, by the way, if the remarkable establish- 
ment of Mr. Kohler is as well known to our collectoi-s who go 
abroad as it should be for their own profit. If it were, there would 
be a steady pilgrimage of American travelers of taste to Rotter- 
dam. Mr. Kohler is a dealer of very much the same order as my 
late friend, Mr. Spitzer of Paris. This is to say that he collects for 
the personal delight of collecting, and sells because people want 
to buy. The pleasure of accumulating his stock is, I am sure, 
greater with him than any profit from its sale could be. His pro- 
bity is inviolable. He could not be tempted by the millions of 
ignorance to vend a base object as genuine. It is not a matter of 
trade with him but of respect for himself and love of the things he 
traffics in. He drifted into the business by the gravitation of nat- 
ural taste. He had already accumulated a fortune as well as a 
private collection, when he one day shut the doors of his banking 
house and opened those of his art museum. The place was briefly 
sketched in an early issue of this paper. To describe it in detail 
would require an entire paper and a supplement. As a dealer in 
paintings as well as in antiquities, curios and biblebots, Mr. Kohler 
holds a unique place. He is not only a seller of pictures but an 



expert with the courage of his convictions, who takes up new men 
in art and advances them, defiant of conventional and cowardly 
criticism. The visitor who once makes his acquaintance, in the 
picturesque house in which he has made his nest like the antiqua- 
rian of a Balzac romance, will not only never forget the experience, 
but will never overcome the desire to visit him again. 

* * * 

Messrs. M. Knoedler & Co. have made an extremely interesting 
special exhibition of works in oil and water color by the late. A. 
Mauve, of which they probably have the most extensive and choice 
collection of any dealers in America. In connection with this 
group and lending it, so to speak, a living interest, they show a 
portrait of Mrs. Emma Eames Story by her husband, Julian Story 
It is interesting to note, in connection with the Mauve collection 
at these galleries, that in the water color room may be seen some 
excellent examples of a Dutch lady, a pupil of this artist, who is 
now visiting New York. Miss A. Hugenholtz shows in her work 
that she has profited by the instructions of her master. She 
paints with a freedom and force not common to the work of 
women, and in her sympathetic rendition of the minor key of 
nature it is evident that she has imbibed something of the feeling 
of her master as well as learned her effective lessons of technique 
from him. 

* + * 

A New England collector of distinction has passed away, in Col- 
onel George Peabody, of Salem, Mass. He was eighty-seven years 
old, graduated at Harvard in 1823 and was distinguished for his 
love of art, his taste for music and admiration for the great com- 
posers, and his interest in and extensive knowledge of the poets. 
His private collection of paintings and works of art was selected 
from the finest galleries of Europe. Among his most highly prized 
possessions was Murillo's " Madonna," valued at many thousands 
of dollars. Colonel Peabody was himself a painter of merit. He 
excelled as a musician, playing several instruments, notably the 
guitar, and was a composer. He spent several years abroad, resid- 
ing in France for some time. He showed aptitude as a poet. He 
was the oldest past commissioned officer in the Massachusetts 
volunteer militia. He leaves a widow, a daughter, Mrs. Williarn 
C. Endicott, the wife of the ex-Secretary of War ; a daughter, Mrs. 
Powell Mason, of Boston, and a son, Mr. G.'A. Peabody, residing 
on the Beverly farm at Danvers. Colonel Peabody was the 
wealthiest citizen of Salem. He took great pride in his family, 
_ the Peabody lineage extending back to the tenth century, accord- 
ing to tradition, and waspersonally one of those cultured andfgen- 
ial gentleman of the old school who have done so much to elevate 
the intellectual standard of this practical and realistic country. 

* * * 

At a recent club election for trustees three merchants in arf were 
voted upon. The professional artist members showed quite a 
preference. Number one sells arystic stained glass, chandeliers 
and Tiffany's pictures only. The second sells Indian wood-carv- 
ings, jewelry and Deforest's pictures only. The third sells Greek 
art, oriental porcelain and Inness' pictures only. All three are men 
of excellent standing, and each has done good service to art in 
this country. The last described was chosen for " scratching " be- 
cause he was a dealer ! The club at large elected all, however, and 

all is peace ! , 

* * * 

The sale of the artistic remainder of the late Thomas Hicks's 
life work at the American Art Galleries, on January 21st, is made 
under the order of the executor of the dead artist's estate, Mr. 
Robert M. Olyphant. There will be 69 works in the catalogue, 
among them some especially interesting canvases, like the " Dr. 
Kane in the Cabin of the Advance," and " Washington Irving at 
Sunnyside," both known from engravings, the portrait of Edwin 
Booth as Richelieu, " St. John in the Desert," the " Path Through 
the Woods," the " Neapolitan girl," and portraits of the Rev. 
William Ormiston, the Rev. Robert Collier, and others. Sketches 
and studies from nature and copies of the old masters by Mr. 
Hicks complete the schedule. Among the copies is one, also, of 
tbe Washington of Gilbert Stuart, at the Boston Museum of Fine 

Arts. ' 

* * * 

The distinction of a strong introductory endorse . ent by Sir 
Edwin Arnold lends importance to the catalogue of the Deakin 
collection of art objects from China and Japan, which are to be 
sold at the American Art Galleries next week. The collection, 
however, deserves even the enthusiastic commendation of the 
author of " The Light of the World." There are nearly 1,300 lots 
in it, and they present an extraordinary variety of objects, from a 
microscopic ivory carving to a seventeen foot high bronze koro, 
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and a life-sized group of wrestlers sculptured in wood and of won- 
derful fidelity and spirit. A magnificent feature of the collection 
is a cabinet in gold lacquer, some ten feet high, fashioned after the 
general design of the temple ol Nikko— a really royal piece in its 
way. The major portion of the collection is modern, although it 
has some fine material in old tapestries and embroideries, metal 
work, Japanese aad Chinese porcelains, etc. There is a strong 
showing of Makuza Kozan porcelains, which contains specimens of 
some of the finest ware produced by the old potter at his Ota 
workshops, some fine crystals, jades, small bronzes, silver and gold 
work, enamels and a number of Japanese water colors. Some 
modfern embroideries are surely the finest that have come to us 
from the east — perfect pictures, drawn with the needle and thread. 
Not the least odd and attractive items of the sale are a number of 
old Japanese clocks, and the line of enamels is exceptionally rich 
and fine. For extent and variety the sale is, I imagine, the most 
extensive that has been made in this city in its line. 

It is twelve years since Mr. J. Abner Harper sold his first col- 
lection of pictures. This sale, which is one of the noteworthy art 
auctions of this country, was made on March 12 and 13, 1880, and 
the one hundred and forty-four pictures in it brought, being sold 
without reserve, over one hundred and six thousand dollars. Im- 
mediately after he sold out, Mr. Harper commenced to form 
another collection, and this is to be sold oa February 23d and 24th 
next at Chickering Hall. The sale will be under the direction of 
Mr. S. P. Avery, Jr., and the public exhibition of the collection 
will commence at the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries on February 16. 
The collection is finer in quality, and I believe more numerous 
than its predecessors. The pictures are mostly of small dimen- 
sions, and include examples of Corot, Dupre, Diaz, Cazin, Michel, 
Troyon, LeroUe, Grison, Ribot, Zamagois, Van Marcke, De Neu- 
ville, Rico, Jacque, Pasini, Leys, Rosa Bonheur, Mauve, Boughton, 
Domnigo, Theo. Rousseau, Defregger, Couture, Michetti, De- 
camps, Picknell, Inness, and other artists of distinctive character 

abroad and at home. 

* * * 

The private collection of the late Mr. Daniel Cottier is to be 
sold at Christie's, in London, in June or July. An illustrated 
catalogue of it is now in preparation under the editorship of Mr. 
W. E. Henley. At the galleries of Cottier & Co. in this city there 
is shown a picture in pastel of a tiger drinking, by the English 
animal painter, J. M. Swan. In the first issue of The Collector 
in 1889, 1 called attention to this original and powerful artist. The 
oply example of him seen in this country before the Cottier pastel 
was brought over, was a picture called " The Last Struggle," which 
was imported by Knoedler & Co. Writing oi it in the January 
issue of The Art Amateur the editor, Montezuma, says : " The 
subject was a royal Bengal tiger shot while in the act of climbing 
into the tree where his mate awaited him. He hangs on by the 
forepaws to a branch. The drawing of the animal in this difficult 
position is so good as to suggest that the artist must have studied 
it, not once, but often. He may have done so from the cats of the 
Latin Quarter, which he is reported to have raided right and left 
for subjects while a student in the French capital. It is said that 
he became notorious there as a feline vivisector, and that when- 
ever Mimi or Jean lost a kitten, it was sure to be traced to 
Swan's atelier. The artist is an Englishman of herculean physique, 
who paints very little and sells all he paints at great prices." I 
may add' that the wise American collector will not go astray in 
turning his eyes in this direction. 

* * * 

Through the kindness of Duprat & Co. I am enabled to review 
the catalogue published by Henri Beraldi, through L. Conquet, of 
the inestimable collection of prints and books which have come to 
him as a legacy from the death of his father. This catalogue com- 
piled by the son and dedicated to the father as a souvenir to their 
common explorations of the shelves of the booksellers, and the 
portfolios of the dealers in prints, is like everything to which Mr. 
Beraldi has set his hand of unique interest. It is not only a catal- 
ogue, but a note book of a collector of supreme intelligence and 
original ideas. Such a work could only be produced by a triie 
amateur, and every line in it is of value to the collector, it is 
illustrated throughout with magnificent reproductions of the grand 
bindings in the Beraldi collection. These include a Moliere of 
1734 in a binding of the period ; a " Fables de La Fontaine," of 
'755-59 in a binding of the period ; a "Contes de La Fontaine," of 
1762, bound byDerome; a Salluste in an i8th century binding, 
"Les Saisons," 1769, bound by Cuzin; " Les Baisers," 1770, bound 
by Marius Michel ; and a series of bindings by Cuzin, which in- 
clude the " Tableau de la Volupte," 1771, " Le Temple de Guide," 



1773. Anacreon, 1773, "Chansons de la Borde," 1773, "Historiettes 
d'Imbert," 1774, "L' Agriculture," 1774, "Adonis," 1775, "Pygma- 
lion," 1775, "Les Pettits Conteurs," 1778, "LaPucelle," 1780. Other 
bindings which are illustrated are " La Gerusalemme Liberata," 
1784, by Bozerian ; "Hero et Leandre," t8oi, by Simier; " Thi- 
baut," 181 1, by Bauzonnet-Purgold ; Rabelias, 1820, by Ginain; 
" Oeuvres de Gilbert," 1823, by Vogel ; " Napoleon et ses Contem- 
porains," 1824, by Ledoux ; " Atala," 1827, by Purgold ; " Contes de 
Grimm," 1827, by Bauzonnet ; " Faust," 1828, by Marius Michel ; 
" Notre-Dame de Paris," 1836, in a Reluire a la Cathedrale ; "Paul 
et Virginie," 1838, by Simier; "Notre-Dame de Paris," 1844, by 
Marius Michel; "Les Portes de Fer," 1844, by Lortic; "Les 
Portes de Fer " (int6rieur) by Lortic ; " Les Contes Remois," 1858, 
by Cuzin fils ; " Chronique de Charles IX," 1876, by Cuzin ; 
" Monsieur, Madame et Bebe," 1878, by Cuzin ; " La Reluire Fran- 
gaise," 1880, by Marius Michel; " Les Ornements de la Femme," 
i882-8'3, by Cuzin ; " Manon Lescaut," 1885, by Marius Michel ; 
"Manon Lescaut," 1885 (interieur) by Marius Michel ;" Lettres 
Persanes," 1886, by Cuzin ; " Sylvie," 1886, by Cuzin ; " Les 
Affiches lUustres," 1886, by Marius Michel, and " Memoires de 

Grammot," 1888, by Cuzin. 

* * * 

Typographically considered, the catalogue is perfection. The 
type has the brilliant clearness of a steel plate, the pages are grace- 
fully proportioned, and the margins are ample without the affecta- 
tion of extravagant space. The style of type is of that beautiful 
simplicity which characterizes the fonts of the best French type 
founders, and the book is printed on a superb linen paper, as white 
as snow, and with, for frontispiece, a facsimile by the Dujardin 
heliogravure process, printed by Chardon-Wittmann, after the un- 
published frontispiece of the Dauphine, for " Les Chansons de la 
Borde." The edition is limited to 390 numbered copies, and the 
book, like others of M. Beraldi's works, is printed by L. Danel, of 
Lille. It is worth noting, by the way, that M. Beraldi's master- 
work, " Les Graveurs du XIX" Siecle," has reached its eleventh 
volume, from Pillement to Saint Evre, and that with it come three 
delightful extra plates by Robida, Edmond Morin and R., Piguet 
respectively. This invaluable work to the print collector may be 
subscribed for through Duprat & Co. 

The death is announced from Madrid of the Due de Durcal, 
whose picture sale made such a fizzle here some years ago. The 
Due succumbed to the malignant influences of the grip. He was 
a good fellow, as good fellows go in Spain, with more blue blood 
in his veins than money in his pocket. Being hard up, a cousin 
of his, who is in the wine business in this city, suggested to him 
to bring the family fine arts over to America and sell them. The 
Durcal gallery accordingly came here, and was exhibited at the 
American Art Galleries and offered for sale by auction. There 
were 350 pictures by the old masters in this collection, many of 
them really fine works ; but the boom in old masters had not 
really set in, and the sale was a failure. The Due hardly paid his 
travelling expenses out of the results, but he had a pretty good 
time, for society received him with open arms, and he got rid of 
some of the unsold pictures in Paris later on at very good prices. 
If his collection could be put up for sale to-day it would probably 
bring ten times what it did three years ago. 

The death of Mr. R. Austin Robertson of the American Art 
Association followed briefly after his arrival in Paris last month. 
Mr. Robertson had not been well for some time previous to his 
departure for Europe; but several months spent at the Hot 
Springs of Arkansas last year seemed to have materially improved 
his health. The improvement, however, must have been only 
temporary. Upon his return to New York he disposed of his 
splendid private collection of Oriental art objects, which he had 
gathered during his long sojourn and many trips to the East, to a 
dealer, it is said for a lump sum of $50,000. He had arranged to 
spend some years abroad, making his headquarters in Paris, but 
immediately upon his arrival in that city he was prostrated by a 
paralytic stroke, from which he never revived. 

« * * 

■ Mr; Robertson wis a New England man, who accumulated a 
fortune in business, and had a nice private taste in matters of art. 
He displayed talent as an amateur, and took a hearty interest in 
esthetical matters, which he was always ready to advance out of a 
liberal purse. He was particularly an admirer of the drama, and 
was the backer of Edwin Booth in the erection of Booth's Theatre 
at Twenty-third street and Sixth avenue, in this city. He must 
have lost a great deal of money in this speculation, although he 
withdrew from it after the second season, when it became plain 
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that Mr. Booth and business could not be made to hitch together. 
He was a widower, with two sons, who were at school, so he was 
free to undertake the journeys to China and Japan by which he 
built up another fortune. Some of the finest olsjects of Oriental 
art which have come to this country were sent over by him. His 
private collection was literally one of gems, and rendered his 
apartments in Gramercy Park a veritable museum. In Japanese 
lacquers and Japanese jewelers' work it was unique, and his col- 
lection of ivory carvings had no superior in quality in any private 
hands in this country. His old partner, Edwin Booth, was a near 
neighbor of his, having his rooms in the Players' Club, but I ques- 
tion if the two ever came together. A frequent visitor at Mr. 
Robertson's rooms was another actor, who equalled Mr. Booth in 
prominence, Mr. Joseph Jefferson to wit, who, as most people 
know, is himself a collector of no mean degree. Personally Mr. 
Robertson was a man of genial temperament, who got a good deal 
of pleasure out of life in its social aspects, even when struggling 
with illness or burdened by business cares. 

* * ♦ 

One has grown used to looking to the New York Times for com- 
mon sense and good taste in questions of bibliography and art. 
Nevertheless, this journal recently gave the sanction of its editorial 
page to a declaration of which the following is the gist : 

The phrase quoted seems inoffensive, but it gives the authority of the 
Grolier Club to a singular, inexcusable practice of all the English book- 
binders — with the single exception of Cobden-Sanderson, the most artistic 
of them. They bind books in full morocco, gild the tops, and leave white 
the edges. The effect is bad ; a book thus treated has the air of a work 
unBnished. Imagine a room wherein the ceiling shall be of gold and the 
walls of pale plaster. Why do they do it ? Because they do not know, and 
find it easier not to learn, how to gild uncut edges. 

Note that there is no reason why a book bound in full morocco should 
have uncut edges ; for uncut edges are wanted only in books that are to be 
bound, in books that are temporarily half bound, and a book bound in full 
morocco is a book fully, permanently, and finally bound. This is self- 
evident ; but the Elzevir collectors in the time of Nodier made the relative 
value of their copies of scarce Elzevirs depend on infinitesimal fractions of 
margins measured with a rule called an Elzevirometre. Then Trautz ac- 
complished a feat which seemed impossible: he applied gilding on uncut 
edges. His great rival, Lortic, surpassed him, and in the process made 
laughable the craze. He returned with wider margins, by pressing the 
pages under plates of metal, the Elzevirs which he, bound. 

The Grolier Club does not believe, and it is not likely, that anybody shall 
' ever wish to rebind a book bound by Matthews ; their book (George William 
Curtis's essay on Washington Irving) is an octavo, and the valued milliter- 
measured Elzevirs are small books. The edges of their book, cut or uncut, 
shoul4,be gilded. 

It is in this sort of coxcombery that so-called amateurism runs 
wild. Men who presume to ultra-elegance of style are liable to 
over-dress their books as well as their bodies, but that does not 
make their practice admirable. A man of true taste would, prob- 
ably, not desire to have the edges of his books cut or gilt at all. 
He compromises on shaving and gilding the tops as a protection 
Ugainst dust. The binding of a book is or should be only of colla- 
teral interest to the book itself. To put a fine binding on a com- 
iiion book is the mere caddishness of bibliophilism. If, however, 
a book is fine enough to be worth a fine binding, you want' to pre- 
serve all of the book that you can. The binding is but itg encase- 
ment, rich in proportion to the richness which it encloses. The 
trouble is that our alleged amateurs monkey altogether too much 
with the outside of their books, and have too little real heart for 
the books themselves. But snobbery is as common a quality in 
the world of collectorship as in that of which coUectorship is one 

of the exotic productions. 

* * * 

Among attractive new books at Mr. J. W. Bouton's are " Une 
Promenade a Versailles," by Philippe Gille, illustrated with 40 etch- 
ings by Eugene Sadoux, of the chateau, the park and the Trianon, 
an oblong K)lio from the Flammarion press ; " Tunis " the country 
itself, described and illustrated by Charles Lallemand, as a com- 
panion to his " Tunis and its Environs " of last year, published by 
the old house of Quantin ; and from the same publishers " Un Cas 
de Rupture," by Alexandre Dumas fils, elaborately and piquantly 
illustrated by iienry Gerbault. This. romance is, in its get up ahd 
artistic quality, one of the prize books ttf the modern French press. 
J. Rouam & Co. issue " Murillo et ses fileves," by Paul Lefort, a 
biographical study, with a catalogue raissone of the master's prin- 
cipal works, illustrated with an etched frontispiece and many 
other cuts ; and " L'Enfant Jesus," a mystery in five tableaux, by 
Charles Grandmougin, illustrated with lithographs by Dagnan 
Bouveret, Fantin Latour, L. Mouchot and others — a quaintly con- 
ceived and touching work. Published by Lemerre is a superb 



volume of the poems of Francois Coppee, between 1864 and 1887, 
with 300 cuts by Myrbach, and there is a new collection of the 
" Chansons du Chat Noir " of MacNab, with a portrait charg6 of 
the singer by Fernand Fau, and illustrations by Henri Gerbault. 
Those who believe that the ingenuity of the modern bookmaker 
has reached its limit will find themselves wondering at the ap- 
parently endless fertility of the French designers and printers, as 
it reveals itself in groups of such works as these. A unique 
volume now at Mr. Bouton's is No. 100 of Mr. Daly's " Peg Wof- 
fington," which has been illustrated with 145 drawings in water 
color and in monochrome and tints by Captain Alfred Thompson. 
The artist has made a real masterpiece of this task. His designs 
have the gay and joyous character of the period in which the 
Woffington shone, and their distribution through the pages is in 
the highest degree artistic and tasteful. The ideas embodied in 
the designs are appropriately fantastic and light in spirit, and the 
execution of them is characterized by a free and facile touch and 
brilliancy of color. The volume should prove a treasure to some 
collector who loves books which are at once beautiful to look 
upon and individual and original in character. 

* * » 

Another fine copy of " Wofiingt;on " has, by the way, been made 
— in this instance for Mr. Daly himself. The artist is M. Eugene 
Grivaz, the well-known French aquarellist, whose arrival in New 
York was recorded by me last year. As might have been expected 
from the quality of his art in which he has hitherto revealed him- 
self to us, M. Grivaz has made this work the occasion for a string 
of gems, and its exhibition at the Grolier Club, although private 
in character, has been the hit of the season so far. 

* * * 

A set of three works of kindred spirit and an unusual sumptu- 
ousness of decoration and dress at Mr. Bonaventure's are the 
"Asmodeus " and the " Gil Bias " of Le Sage, and " Don Quixote," 
the London editions in English of 1841, 1836 and 1837. Each 
book was originally illustrated " Asmodeus " and " Don. Quixote " 
by Tony Johannot and "Gil Bias"- after Jean Gigoux. To these em- 
bellishments have been added plates both in line and etching by 
Henri Pille, George Cruikshank, Chlodowiecki, De los Rios, 
Gavarni, Lalauze, Challion, Smirke — the English plates and the 
French plates of Collin after Smirke's drawings, and others. The 
volumes are bound by Ruban, superbly tooled, on morocco of a 
noble grain and color, gilt on uncut edges and enclosed in boxes, 
forming a little section of a library in themselves. 

* * * 

The two latest pictures of Winslow Homer are to be seen in the 
galleries of Reichard & Co. One represents an early spring squall, 
seen from a shore of sand-bills, tufted with wire grass and a 
scrubby bush or two. Across the sky sulphureous clouds make, a 
warm, leaden scud. The sea breaks into a smoke of spray, where 
the wind clips a crest from the rollers, and beats the shore in a 
fury of boiling foam. The figure of a woman stands just under 
the crest of the sand-dunes which form the foreground, watchiiig 
the contention of storm and sea. The picture is ofabroad and 
summary style of execution, very finely harmonized and vital'with 
the wild spirit of the scene. The second work is also a stormy 
coast. Here the breakers come in on ledges of rock, up whose 
stony escarpment they slide in long blankets of seething foam. In 
the foreground are the figures of two young women, who, stand- 
ing on the verge of a ledge of rock, watch the turbulent billows 
with the expression of those accustomed to their wrath. The 
frantic wildness of the waters, and the almost supercilious calm- 
ness of the watching figures make a marked contrast. The figures 
themselves are painted in Mr. Homer's best style ; they are strong, 
live girls, with flesh and bone under their vestments, and the 
courage born of familiarity with such savage scenes of elemental 
strife in their faces. Almost side by side with the work of this 
American realist, Reichard & Co. show a beautiful canvas by 
Uhde. The difference of style is marked, of course, but the fact 
that all artists who are at once creative and impressionable, come 
close to nature in their inspirations, no matter by what method 
they may paint her, could not be better illustrated. As examples 
of true impressiottism, the works of these two men could hardly 
be surpassed by a:ny modern brush. 

* * * 

Two items of interest to violin collectors come to me from 
Europe. One relates to a violin once the property of Louis XIV, 
who was a passionate admirer of the instrument, which was re- 
cently sold by a dealer in Budapesth. It was made by Amati, and 
was sold by the dealer to a " member of the Royal House of 
Prussia" for 5,000 gulden. The purchaser, it is supposed, was 
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Prince Henry, the sailor Prince, brother of the Emperor, who is 
an excellent performer on the violin. Indeed, the Prince has 
played several times in public, and has acquitted himself with 
credit. While in Kiel he organized an orchestra amon^ the mem- 
bers of the nobility, and gave concerts at the castle, which became 
famous in many ways. The Prince is one of the cleverest mem- 
bers of the HohenzoUern family. The Court Strad is the subject 
of the other item. This violin, which was some months ago the 
subject of litigation in the Scotch courts, and thence got its nick- 
name of the " Court Strad," has been sold for five hundred pounds 
to a foreign nobleman who is regarded as a connaisseur of high- 
class stringed instruments. It will be remembered that, out of 
two violins purchased in Dublin, Mr. Laurie, a Glasgow dealer, 
constructed a new instrument, which he sold to another Glasgow- 
citizen for four hundred pounds as a genuine Stradivarius. Mr. 
Laurie's' explanation was that one of the violins in question had a 
Strad back and rims and a modern table, while the other had a 
Strad table and modern back and rims, and that when the two 
instruments were taken to pieces the Strad parts made a perfect 
violin, the inference being that an amateur had been trying ex- 
periments. The purchaser, however, disputed the genuineness of 
the reconstructed instrument, and, the Court of Sessions taking 
the same view, Mr. Laurie had the violin thrown on his hands, and 
was mulcted somewhat heavily in costs, besides having to refund 
four hundred pounds. However, time rights all things, and, 
thanks to the foreign nobleman, Mr. Laurie has partially recouped 

himself after all. 

« « « 

Mr. St. Gaudens' "Diana" bids fair to go to the melting pot 
after all. Although she cost over $7;ooo and was offered to 
Chicago for $2,500, Chicago has declined to accept her even at 
these bargain-counter figures. Meanwhile residents of the neigh- 
borhood of the Madison Square Garden are fervently pra)fing that 
the brazen effigy may be speedily taken down. Their desire is not 
based on a moral objection to her nudity, nor on an esthetical ob- 
jection to her artistic ugliness, but arises from the fear that she is 
so big and clumsy that a high wind may blow her off her perch 
and demolish some of the houses across the way by her fall. 

* * * 

A subscriber to The Collector writes : " Hanging in the 
library of a French gentleman, well known as a collector of histo- 
rical books and manuscripts, and as a conscientious writer, is a 
drawing by Detaille which any collector might be proud of pos- 
sessing, particularly if he had received it in the same manner and 
under the same circumstances as the present owner. In October, 
1870, Edward Detaille, then an officer in the Eighth Bataillon de 
la Seine, Grarde Mobile, was stationed at Bobigny, and while 
passing time in the inn of that village drew on the corner of a paper 
or-hand-bill the picture of a mounted Uhlan, passing it when fin- 
ished to the present possessor, then a fellow officer. It is perhaps 
six inch^ in height showing on one side part of the print of the 
journal, and is signed and dated. A reproduction of the picture 
and a memoranda of these facts is contained in a memoir of the 
Eighth Bataillon of the Seine contributed by M. George Bertin 
to' thte ReiMe Retrospective in 1887." 

* » * 

The numismatist who is so fortunate as to possess acquaintance- 
ship with Dr. Storer, of Newport, is especially favored .by having 
access to the Doctors library, which is undoubtedly the most 
complete in valuable numismatical literature in the country. 
Among the latest publications which; I found there last week is 
the brief " Datos para la Formacion del Catalogo detallado," 
Toledo, Spain, 1891, of the collection of Seflor D. Branlio Garcia 
y SanChez, of the ancient city of swords, printed for private cir- 
culation, and containing an interesting outline of the older Spanish 
coinage. In this country but few seem aware of the existence of 
the " Bibliografia Numismatica Espanola," by D. Juan da Dios de 
La Rada y Delgado, with its two appendices "Bibliografia 
Numismatica Portuguese," and " Autoras extrarijeros que en sus 
respectivos idiomas escribieron acerca de monedas 6 medallas de 
Espafia." It was published at Madrid, in 1886, by the Spanish 
government, and is a very necessary work of reference. f^The only 
copy of it I have seen is also in Dr. Storer's library. 

* « » 

Apropos of numismatics, two men of distinction in that field 
have.died in New England since the last issue of The Collector. 
One was F. B. Woodward, of Boston, whose series of coin cat- 
alogues is to be found in every public library. He was, perhaps, 
the best-known coin-dealer in the country, and'years ago was a 
prominent man of affairs. He published " Records of Witchcraft 
m New England " and reprints of many early publications. A week 



before occurred the death, also in Boston, of Jeremiah Colburn. 
Mr.Colburn was born in Boston, January 12, 1815. At the age of fif- 
teen he showed an interest, which developed into a life-long pur- 
suit, by beginning to collect coins. A little later minerals and shells 
also claimed a share of attention, and in more mature years he 
studied and collected books, autographs, manuscripts, portraits 
and engravings, in each case devoting his interest chiefly to those 
connected with America and with the old colonial days. Mr. Col- 
burn was a frequent contributor to the pages of The Historical 
Magazine, and was the author of " The Bibliography of the Local 
History of Massachusetts." On the formation of the Prince 
Society for Printing Historical Works, in 1858, Mr. Colburn was 
chosen one of the Council, and he was one of the founders of the 
Boston Numismatic Society two years later. In 1869 he received 
the degree of A. M. from Williams College. Mr. Colburn was also 
chief editor of ^ht. Journal of Numismatics and a director of the 
New England Historic-Genealogical Society. 

% n. * 

In The Numismatist, of Detroit and Monroe, Michigan, for 
January, there is an excellent portrait, from a photograph and 
biographical sketch, of Mr. Lyman H. Low, the very obliging 
manager of the numismatical department of the Scott Stamp and 
Coin Company, of this city. 

The average man when he goes on a vacation, does so, as Walt 
Whitman puts it, " to loaf and invite his soul." Mr. F. Hopkinson 
Smith may invite his soul when he goes on a vacation, but he cer- 
tainly doesn't loaf while he is doing it. There is such an extraor- 
dinary vitality and nervous activity in Mr. Smith's composition 
that he could not be idle if he chose. He is one of those men 
with whom hard work is a sort of safety-valve. He blows off his 
superfluous intellectual steam and is refreshed by the operation. 
Last summer, for instance, he made a trip to Italy to g:et a little 
rest, as he put it. The result of this recuperative excursion may 
be seen at the Avery Galleries in the shape of a collection of 40 
water-color pictures, mainly devoted to Venetian scenes so full of 
light and air and gay with the semi-tropical brilliancy of color that 
they make the gallery in which they are hung flash and sparkle 
with sunshine even on these dull winter days. There are two fea- 
tures of Mr. Smith's present exhibition which merit special note. 
One is the great advance which the artist has made in his tech- 
nique. His touch has grown more accurate and forcible and his 
color and effect more subtle, refined and strong ; the other, that 
he gives us Venice not according to the conventional rule of Rico 
or the scenic scheme of Ziem, but as it really is, and as tourists 
who stroll around with their eyes open have often seen it, and 
doubtless often wondered why painters did not paint it so. It is 
gratifying to record that this charming exhibition at the Ayery 
Galleries has resulted already in the sale of quite a number of his 

works. 

* * * 

Mr. Smith, by the way, made the hit of the evening as Master of 
Ceremonies at the Twelfth Night revel at the Century Club. His 
costume, make-up and manner, as a circus manager of the thunder- 
and-lightning order were perfection itself. The last Twelfth Night 
at the Century was, by the way, about the rickettiest and jolliest 
of these extravagant shows in which the staid old club lets itself 
loose. The exhibition of incoherent pictures was a credit to the 
wit and invention of the artists who created this pictorial burlesque 
and especially to Mr. John B. Cauldwell and some artist members 
whom it might be invidious to specially name. An incidental to 
the festivities which will long be remembered by those who wit- 
nessed it, was the classic performance in the roles of Adam, Eve, 
Diana, Ajax defying Jersey lightning, and other legendary poses, 
by an elderly member of the Union Club in a full suit of flesh- 
colored tights and eighteen inch side whiskers of the breed knowi^ 
to newsboys and bootblacks as " lailacs." 

The Oriental rug craze which is now prevalent has a good deal 
more crookedness about it than the Japanese trade. There are 
thousands of bogus rugs turned out monthly in this country. 
Philadelphia is a great centre for this industrial felony. A real 
Oriental rug — whether the gaudy one favored by the North African 
Mussulman, the soberer and more elaborate spread the genuine 
Turk inclines to, or that which comes from Persia and India— is 
always a pleasing object in a parlor. If you get them big enough 
they make most gorgeous portieres, and cut up to upholster furni- 
ture they are magnificently splendid. But it takes a bank account 
to support a few real Oriental rugs. They are all woven by hand, 
and some of the large ones take years to complete. Consequently, 
they are costly even at home. When they get here they are en- 
tirely too aristocratic for common pockets. The small ones may 
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sometimes be picked up at reasonable prices, but the larger ones 
never. The machine-made counterfeits, however, are cheap en- 
ough, and for mere purposes of decoration answer as well as good 
imitations always do. But they have no intrinsic value, and are 
sold at prices entirely disproportionate to their cost. There are 
plenty of honest tradesmen who offer them for what they are. 
None of the responsible houses represent them to be genuine. 
But the smaller traders never betray themselves if they can help 
it. Whenever you see the sign at a shop door : " Bargains in 
Turkish rugs," lock your pocket up and pass on. There are no 
such bargains which advertise themselves. The demand for the 
luxury is too greatly in excess of the supply to permit any of the 
products of the Oriental weaver's plodding skill to go begging for 
buyers. As for the rug auctions down town, they are swindles 

pure and simple. 

* * * 

On January 14 the election at the Union League Club marked 
several personal changes of interest to the club, while the exhibi- 
tion, which opened on the same evening, was a monument to the 
retirement of Mr. Thomas B. Clarke from the chairmanship of the 
art committee. Mr. Clarke had, I believe, tendered his resigna- 
tion from the committee some time before, as he felt the pressure 
of personal and club affairs becoming too heavy, but had held 
over in order to permit of the election of the new committee. 
That he had not relaxed his efforts in behalf of the club, the high 
and choice character of the exhibition in present question shows, 
and it is characteristic of the man and of his theories and beliefs 
in art that this display consists entirely of native works. Mr. 
Clarke has done much more for the cause of art, even aside from 
any question of nationalities, than a great many men in and out 
of the club choose to admit. The various exhibitions of art ob- 
jects as well as of pictures which he gathered together, and the 
catalogues which he compiled and edited, have given the Union 
League a foremost position among the art-loving clubs of America. 
The new Art Committee consists of Messrs. A. E. M. Purdy, H. 
W. Watrous, Stewart Smith, Frank Waller, Albert Bierstadt and 
W, G. Nichols. Some surprise is expressed that Mr. Edward H. 
Wales does not appear on the new list. 1 notice, by the way, that 
almost simultaneously with his resignation from the Art Com- 
mittee at the Union League, Mr. Clarke has been elected to a 
trusteeship in the Century Club. 

' • — 

Relics and Rubbish 



A SALE OF OLD MASTERS 



EL. BOLSTER, of Waterbury, Conn., has a coffee-mill over a century 
,, ■ old, which was used on the ship which brought Lafayette to Amer- 
ica in 1824. 

J. W. Meacham, of Charlotte, N. C, has a finger ring carved in 1864 out 
of the thigh bone of a Yankee soldier found on the battle ground of Peters- 
burg. 

C. R. Gearhart, of Lock Haven, Pa., has a Harrison log-cabin medal of 
1840, which was dug up at Mill Hall, Pa., by a potato digger named Wil- 
liam Johnson. 

T. K. Thompson, of St. Louis, Mo., has the wreck of a flint-lock rifle, 
unearthed at American Bottom, III., which was made for the Indian trade 
in London in the last century. 

Frank Garkill, of Grand Rapids, Mich., has a dishonored draft for $6, 
drawn at Annapolis, Md., in 1774, by H. Lapham and Wm. Eddis, which 
he would not sell for $60. 

Seth Low, President of Columbia College, N. Y., has the congressional 
chair in which John Qaincy Adams was seated when he received his fatal 
paralytic stroke in the House of Representatives in 1848. 

Ross Clawson, of Johnstown, Pa., has his shaving mug, which was in 
Barber Stremmel's shop on Washington street at the time of the flood, and 
is the only one of about one hundred and twenty-five lost from Mr. Strem- 
mel's shop that has been, found. 

C. A. House, of Wheeling, W. Va., has the first piano ever brought to 
Wheeling, which was hauled in a wagon from Baltimore in 1835, for Caro- 
line V. Zane, having cost $600 in Baltimore and the carriage $2co more. 

John H. Johnson, of Springfield, O., has a permit, dated New Creek, 
W. Va., May 17, 1864, granting him leave of absence from camp to go to 
Piedmont on business for his company, signed by A. S. Bushnell, captain, 
and countersigned by David Putnam, of Greenville, Co. E, 15 2d Regt., 
O. V. N. G. 

J. E. Haverstick, of Philadelphia, Pa., has a commission on parchment, 
issued on May i, 1777, by Tho. Wharton, Jr., President of the Supreme 
Executive Court of Pennsylvania, creating William Haverstick, Gent, a 
second lieutenant of a company of foot in the 4th battalion of militia. 

William A. Biles, of Trenton, N. J., has two old papers, one called TAe 
Empoiium, printed on July 23, 1825, by J. Justice and S. G. Potts, and the 
other called the 'Trenton Daily News, published November 2, 1847, by 
Brittain & Jones, at the comer of Greene and State streets. 



'T'HE coming sale of works by the old masters,- to which a brief 
-'■ allusion was made in the last issue of The Collector, will 
present for competition the following list : 

Jan Asselyn, " Landscape Scene." 
oachim Buekelear, " Kitchen Still Life;" Peter van Boule, 
" Fighting Fowl;" Francois Boucher, "The Marquise de Pompa- 
dour;" Barthel Beham, " Portrait of Queen Anne of Bavaria;" 
Peter van Bloemen, "An Encampment;" Boudewyns and Bout, 
" Landscape with River;" Renier Brakenberg, " Italian Market . 
Scene." 

Caspar de Crayer, " Portrait of a Young Artist," '.' Jesus Bless- 
ing the Bread;" Antonio Canaletti, "Canal Scene, Venice;" 
Adam Colonia, "Harbor and Shore Scene;" Pierre Francesco 
Cittadini, "Fruit Piece;" Francois Carre, "Tavern Interior," 
"Domestic Interior;" Joost van Craesbecke, "Interior of an 
Inn;" Anthony Jansz van der Croos, "Canal Scene;" Jacob Ger- 
ritze Cuyp, " Elisha and the Shunammite;" Ludovico Caracci, 
" Madonna and Child;" Cornelius Janssens van Ceulen, " Por- 
trait of a Man." 

Albrecht Diirer, " Christ at the Gates of Hell;" Christian Wil- 
helm Ernst Dietrich, " Portrait of a Girl," " Portrait of a Jewish 
Scholar." 

Frans Franken, "The Ascension of the Virgin;" Barent- 
Fabritius, "The Circumcision of Christ;" Fred van Falkenberg, 
"Romantic Landscape;"- Govert Flinck, "Old Man and Cat;" 
Jan Fyt, "After the Hunt," "Cock and Hens;" French School, 
17th Centuiy, " Portrait of a Man." 

Jan van Goyen, "Landscape with Figures;" Aart de Gelder, 
"Portrait;" Barend Graat, "A Village Fete;" F. T. Gout, 
" Gypsy Camp." 

"Wilh. Klaasz Heda, " Still Life;" Jan de Heem, " Still Life;" 
Jan van Huysum, " Romantic Landscape." 

Solomon Koninck, " Portrait of an Old Nobleman;" C. Kelder, 
" Portrait of an Old Nobleman," "Portrait of a Noble Woman." 

Jan Elevens, " Portrait of an Old Man." 

Peter Molyn, "The Tempest;" Johann Martin Metz, "Floral 
Design," " Floral Design;" Isaac de Moucheron, "Park Land- 
scape;" Jan van der Meer von Haarlem, " Landscape;" Stefano 
Marques, "The Madonna, with the Christ Child;" Theobald 
Michan, " The Procession of Mary;" Nicolaas Maes, " Portrait of 
a Princess." 

Jean Marc Nattier, "Portrait of the Empress Catherine of 
Russia;" Peter Neels, " Interior of a Church;" Aart van der Neer, 
" Moonlight Landscape." 

Jacob van Ochtervelt, " A Family Group." 

Frans Porbus, " Portrait of a Boy;" Adam Pynacker, " Italian 
Landscape;" Anthony Palamedes, " A Camp Scene." 

J. Rombouts, "Winter Landscape;" Karel Ruthardt, "A Bear 
Hunt;" Salvator Rosa, " Diana and Actaeon," " The Free Lance;" 
Chr. Bernh. Rode, " The Brothers of Joseph Dyeing His Coat." 

Herman Saft-Leven, " Scenery on the Rhine;" Cornelius Saft- 
Leven, "Kitchen Scene;" Cornelius Schut, "Moses Striking 
Water from the Rock," " The Brazen Serpent;" Andrea Salanio, 
"The Tribute of Saint George;" Franz Snyders, "Household 
Pets," " Monkeys," " Still Life;" Abraham Storck, " A Harbor." 

Jacob Toornefliet, "The Rape of the Sabines;" David Teniers 
(the elder), " The Temptation of Holy Anthony;" Giovanni Bat- 
tista Tiepolo, "The Baptism of the Emperor Constantine," 
" Head of a Doge," " Head of a Venetian Noble." 

Jacob van der Ulft, " Italian Landscape." 

Alessandro Varotari, " Susannah at the Bath;" Palma Vecchio, 
" Madonna with Christ as a child;" Domenico Veneziano,." The 
Torture of Christ." . ^ . „ „ , 

Adrian van der Werff, "Venus and Cupid; Roger van der 
Weyden, " Male Portrait.'' 

Speaking of portraits ' of DUrer by himself, says a European correspond- 
ent it may not be recalled how the Munich portrait, which shows him look- 
ing' straight out and up from among his long curls, disappeared from Num- 
berg. That painting was here in the last century, when Abraham W. Kuf- 
ner (1760^1817), a painter and engraver, petitioned the Common Council to 
allow him to copy it. He obtained permission, and at once proceeded to saw 
the panel in two from side to side, leaving the painting on one board and 
the back of the panel with its seals and marks intact on the other. Then he 
copied the portrait on the exposed surface of the back board and gave this 
copy back in place of the original, which he sold. It came through the col- 
lection of G. G. Pez, in 1805, to Munich. Thus was Nurnberg deprived of 
almost the only painting by Albrecht Diirer worth speaking of, for the pic- 
tures of Emperors and the " Hercules Slaying the Stymphahan Birds, are 
either works of his apprentices or so much tampered with that they hardly re- 
present the master at all. 



